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Mexican  Woman  of  the  Central  Plateau  Region 


Devout  country  people  (above)  restored  a  nearly  ruined  building  to  make 
this  fine  church.  Below  left:  A  child  comes  to  the  House  of  Hope,  Nopala, 
for  treatment.  Right:  A  busy  market  place:  colorful  and  gay. 


Boys  of  St.  Andrew's  School,  Guadalajara  (above),  receivb  training  in 
practical  farming  and  trades;  abilities  which  they  later  often  practice  as 
rural  missionaries.  Bishop  Salinas  (below)  ordains  two  Mexicans. 
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Mexico  City  is  a  modern  cosmopolitan  place  with  fine  buildings  and  public 
parks  enriched  by  the  colorful  country  costumes  seen  on  the  streets. 


Land  of  C 


ontrasts 


Mexico  is  a  country  of  contrasts.  It  is  a  land  of 
mystery  and  beauty,  and  a  land  of  common¬ 
place  dirt  and  poverty.  Its  climate  varies  from 
that  of  the  tropics  at  Vera  Cruz  to  that  of  the  arctic 
zone.  Indeed,  a  traveler  on  horseback  in  a  single  day’s 
journey  can  pass  from  orange  and  banana  country  into 
the  regions  of  wheat,  corn,  and  frost.  There  is  rarely 
any  such  thing  as  a  normal  season  for  the  Mexican 
farmer,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  country  lies  in  the 
wide  band  between  the  path  of  the  northern  cyclonic 
storms  and  the  tropical  rain  belt.  Rainfall  in  this  area 
is  extremely  capricious.  Years  may  go  by  with  hardly 
enough  rain  to  water  a  pitiful  crop  of  maize,  followed 
by  a  succession  of  disastrous  floods  and  such  humidity 
that  the  grain  sprouts  in  the  ear. 

It  is  a  baffling  country  of  many  Mexicos  rolled  into 
one.  As  a  contemporary  writer  puts  it,  “The  capital 
with  its  cosmopolitan  modernity,  is  one  Mexico;  the 
dusty,  cactus-fenced  adobe  villages  around  their  plaza 
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squares,  another;  the  provincial  cities,  stately  with  age 
and  steeped  in  history,  the  hulking  ruined  temples  of 
older  cultures,  they  too  are  Mexico.  The  plateau  with 
its  miles  of  bristling  maguey;  the  enchanted  lake  coun¬ 
try  of  Michoacan;  the  west  country  of  strolling  singers, 
old  pirate  ports,  and  thatched  fishing  villages;  the  soft 
tropical  Gulf  coast;  mountain-seamed  Oaxaca;  dreamy 
Tehuantepec  of  the  flower-filled  painted  bowls,  em¬ 
broidered  tunics,  and  bronze-statue  women:  these  are 
more  Mexicos.” 


A  VICTIM  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

This  sprawling  country,  tucked  under  the  shadow  of 
the  United  States  and  nearest  to  it  of  all  truly  foreign 
lands,  has  an  area  of  764,000  square  miles,  or  about 
one-fourth  that  of  its  northern  neighbor.  Superbly 
mountainous,  the  country  has  a  narrow  fringe  of  low 
land  on  each  coast,  and  three  great  plateaus,  each  sub¬ 
divided  by  mountain  ranges  into  a  multitude  of  lesser 
valleys.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  Mexico  is  desert.  Much 
of  the  soil  is  actually  poor  and  most  of  it  has  insufficient 
or  irregular  rain. 

Mexico  is  a  victim  of  its  geographical  situation,  for 
the  configuration  of  the  country  impedes  access  to 
markets  and  cuts  the  land  into  innumerable  small  eco¬ 
nomic  units.  One  economist  once  declared  that  “the 
topography  of  Mexico  is  the  result  of  a  joke  by  Satan. 
He  folded  and  creased  it,  wadded  it  up,  then  tossed  it 
down  and  said,  ‘Mexicans,  here  is  your  country.’  ” 
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With  its  more  than  nineteen  million  people,  Mexico 
ranks  third  in  population  among  the  American  states 
(next  to  the  United  States  and  Brazil).  The  majority 
of  these  folk  live  in  the  upland  plateaus  in  isolation, 
cut  off  from  the  main  currents  of  national  life  by  illit¬ 
eracy,  indifference  and  lack  of  communications.  Much 
of  the  country’s  life  is  hidden,  for  there  are  no  high¬ 
ways  to  10,000  villages  whose  mode  of  living  has 
changed  only  slightly  in  a  thousand  years. 

It  is  distinctly  a  rural  country  with  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  living  in  these  isolated  villages.  Most  of 
the  urban  communities  have  fewer  than  ten  thousand 
population  and  only  four  cities  have  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Mexico  City,  the  capi¬ 
tal,  with  its  one  million  persons,  is  the  third  largest 
metropolis  in  Latin  America. 

This  old  country  is  a  conglomerate  in  which  the 
several  elements  are  bound  together  but  not  fused  by 
what  one  expert  terms  “the  brittle  cement  of  a  common 
Mexicanism.  .  .  Toltec  pyramids,”  he  continues,  “are 
topped  but  not  dominated  by  Christian  churches.  Mex¬ 
ico  is  a  land  of  regions  in  each  of  which  life  flows  in  a 
large  measure  of  self-sufficiency  and  self-satisfaction. 
Mexicans  say,  ‘I  am  of  Oaxaca’,  ‘I  am  of  Yucatan’,  sel¬ 
dom  ‘I  am  Mexican’.” 

Predominantly  an  agricultural  country  (although 
only  eleven  per  cent  of  the  land  is  tillable),  Mexico’s 
chief  crops  are  corn  and  beans.  But  the  return  is  one 
of  the  poorest  in  the  world  and  the  Mexican  yield  of 
grain  is  estimated  to  be  only  about  one-half  that  of 
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the  United  States.  Other  important  products  are  coffee, 
rice  and  sugar  cane. 

Under  increasingly  liberal  governments  Mexico  today 
is  making  progress  in  reconciling  her  people’s  many 
divergent  points  of  view  and  is  making  slow  headway 
in  bettering  the  lot  of  the  average  Mexican. 

In  the  field  of  education  alone  illiteracy  among  the 
people  has  been  reduced  in  the  past  thirty  years  from 
ninety  to  sixty  per  cent.  “The  barefooted  Mexican  of 
1910  had  no  schools,”  says  one  commentator.  “The 
overseer  and  an  occasional  priest  were  his  only  in¬ 
structors.  He  could  not  sign  his  name.  He  was  isolated 
by  his  own  ignorance.  Today  that  Mexican  has  schools. 
Since  Calles  [a  former  school  teacher]  was  inaugurated 
[1924]  more  than  ten  thousand  village  schools  have 
been  organized.” 

CHIVALRY  AND  INTRIGUE  FILL  MEXICO'S  PAST 
But  to  know  the  Mexico  of  todav  one  must  know 
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something  of  her  early  days  and  this  venture  into  the 
past  opens  up  a  vivid  and  colorful  panorama.  For  Mex¬ 
ican  history  is  filled  with  stirring  tales  of  chivalry,  ro¬ 
mance,  adventure,  and  devotion  to  high  ideals,  as  well 
as  with  stories  of  intrigue,  oppression,  cruelty,  and 
revolution. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  an  Asiatic  people  who  in  successive  waves 
had  migrated  from  the  north  and  penetrated  as  far 
south  as  the  northern  parts  of  Central  America.  Among 
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these  were  the  Toltec,  the  Tzcucan,  and  the  Aztec 
Indians,  all  which  tribes,  from  the  Sixth  Century  on, 
settled  down  to  develop  a  truly  advanced  civilization. 

The  Aztecs,  known  as  Mexicans  from  their  patron 
deity  Mexitle,  showed  many  more  superior  qualities 
than  their  Indian  neighbors,  and  by  the  early  part 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century  they  had  become  the  coun¬ 
try’s  dominant  tribe.  It  was  the  Aztec  civilization  with 
which  the  Spanish  came  in  contact  on  their  arrival  in 
the  early  Sixteenth  Century. 

In  1519  Hernando  Cortez,  determined  to  conquer 
Mexico  for  Spain  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
anchored  at  Vera  Cruz  with  eleven  ships  and  a  large 
expeditionary  force.  By  posing  as  a  liberator  he  was 
able  to  win  ample  Indian  support  against  the  incompe¬ 
tent  Indian  Emperor  Montezuma  II.  Two  years  later, 
in  1521,  Cortez  with  1,000  Spaniards  and  100,000  In¬ 
dian  allies  captured  the  Aztec  capital  and  gradually 
subjugated  the  whole  country. 

Soon  the  Spaniards  took  the  land  away  from  the 
Indians  and  handed  it  over  to  soldiers  of  fortune  and 
later  to  colonists,  and  the  Indians  were  portioned 
out  as  serfs  to  the  Spanish  landowners.  The  oppression 
and  slaughter  they  endured  under  Spanish  rule  dis¬ 
illusioned  the  natives  within  a  very  short  time,  and  in 
this  fertile  soil  the  seeds  of  revolt  slowly  germinated. 

The  Roman  priests  were  the  only  defenders  the  In¬ 
dians  had  against  oppression.  They  held  mass  bap¬ 
tisms  with  very  superficial  conversion  and  adapted  the 
natives’  sacred  places  and  gods  to  Christianity.  Thus 
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for  four  hundred  years  a  strange  mixture  of  paganism 
and  Christianity  (the  spirit  of  the  first  and  the  form 
of  the  latter)  has  characterized  Indian  religion. 

The  Spanish  rule  lasted  about  three  hundred  years, 
but  in  1810  a  patriot  priest,  Hidalgo,  started  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  ball  rolling.  Although  he  was  captured  and 
shot,  the  Spaniards  finally  were  beaten  and,  in  1825, 
the  successful  revolutionists  proclaimed  a  Republic. 

Then  followed  forty  years  of  imprisonings,  shootings, 
treachery,  cruelty,  and  bloodshed.  From  1823  to  1858 
the  country  had  forty-eight  different  executives,  most  of 
whom  ruled  as  dictators.  The  wars  between  Texas  and 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  also  came 
during  this  period  (1847-1848),  with  the  result  that 
Mexico  lost  what  are  now  the  States  of  Texas,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

BENITO  JUAREZ  REFORMS  MEXICO 

During  the  chaotic  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  the  Roman  clergy  took  an  active  part  in  politics. 
Always  on  the  side  of  the  conservatives,  monarchists, 
interventionists,  and  dictators,  and  against  indepen¬ 
dence,  they  precipitated  the  War  of  Reform  in  1857 
against  Benito  Juarez,  a  self-educated  Indian  and  a 
wise  and  liberal  leader. 

Juarez  proclaimed  a  new  constitution  under  whicn 
Church  and  State  were  separated,  freedom  of  worship 
and  of  the  press  were  granted,  and  a  progressive  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  was  planned.  These  reforms  and 
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later  ones  of  a  similar  character  made  a  strong  appeal 
to  Mexico’s  oppressed  laboring  classes.  The  new  con¬ 
stitution  also  contained  measures  intended  to  end  the 
dominance  of  the  Roman  Church.  Liberty  of  worship 
was  proclaimed,  the  old  established  Orders  of  friars 
and  nuns  were  abolished,  and  the  Jesuits  were  driven 
out. 


OPPORTUNITY  BECKONS  THE  CHURCH 

Prior  to  1857  all  forms  of  religion  except  the  Roman 
Catholic  were  illegal  but  the  new  constitutional  right 
to  freedom  of  worship  opened  an  opportunity  which 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  grasp.  And 
a  way  already  had  been  prepared. 

Four  years  earlier  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Nicholson  had 
organized  La  Sociedad  Catolica  Apostolica  Mexicana 
in  the  northern  State  of  Chihuahua.  Mr.  Nicholson,  a 
former  representative  of  another  communion  in  New 
Mexico,  but  who  later  was  drawn  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  had  drafted  a  few  directions  to  guide  the 
Society  and  had  given  copies  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Prayer  Book  (in  Spanish)  to  all  its  members.  Soon 
afterward  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  but  the 
Society,  despite  the  loss  of  its  leader,  continued  to  grow. 

Meanwhile,  a  group  of  ex-Roman  clergy,  revolting 
against  the  Established  Church,  struck  up  a  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  Rev.  A.  H.  De  Mora,  an  Episcopal  priest 
in  New  York,  and,  as  a  result  of  his  encouragement, 
adopted  (at  a  council  in  1861)  the  main  principles 
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of  freedom  from  Rome,  the  right  of  the  clergy  to 
marry,  and  the  duty  of  placing  the  Bible  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  could  and  would  read  it. 

Impressed  by  these  two  movements  the  Episcopal 
Church  through  its  Board  of  Missions,  in  1864,  ap¬ 
pointed  Dr.  Nicholson  to  revisit  Mexico  and  to  report 
on  the  situation  there.  He  did  more  than  make  a  routine 
visit,  however;  he  united  into  one  group  all  the  priests 
and  lay  people  who  declared  themselves  to  be  Catho¬ 
lics,  but  not  Romanists,  and  who  were  kindred  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  had  adopted  the  Prayer  Book 
as  their  guide.  By  this  time  his  Sociedad  numbered 
more  than  six  thousand  members. 

Dr.  Nicholson’s  report  to  the  Board  of  Missions  was 
enthusiastic  about  the  Church’s  opportunities  in  the 
land  across  the  border.  “The  cause  of  Church  reform 
has  taken  a  deep  and  strong  hold  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  many  people  in  Mexico,  and  if  wisely  directed 
cannot  fail  of  success,”  he  wrote. 

Encouraged  by  this  report,  a  group  of  Churchmen 
organized  a  Mexican  Missionary  Society  in  New  York 
and  sent  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Riley  as  their  agent  to  Mexico 
City.  A  man  of  wealth  and  experience  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  Mr.  Riley  was  able  to  raise  large  sums  for  the  Mex¬ 
ican  work  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Mexico  City  he 
secured  from  the  Government,  the  Church  of  San 
Jose  de  Gracia,  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Mexico. 

Also  associated  with  this  period  was  the  striking 
conversion  to  the  Evangelical  Group  of  Manuel  Aguas, 
formerly  a  Dominican  friar.  Father  Aguas  brought  in 
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many  new  adherents,  formed  new  congregations,  and 
organized  La  Iglesia  de  Jesus ,  the  Church  of  Jesus,  in 
succession  to  La  Sociedad  Catolica  Apostolica  Mexi- 
cana,  and  on  the  same  basic  principles  of  Catholicity. 
The  new  movement  gained  added  impetus  when,  shortly 
afterward,  it  received  the  support  of  the  American 
Church  Missionary  Society. 

In  1874,  the  clergy  in  Mexico  began  clamoring  for 
a  bishop  and  forwarded  a  petition  to  General  Con¬ 
vention  asking  that  one  be  sent  them  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  existing  in  Haiti.  These  conditions  in¬ 
cluded  agreement  by  the  Church  in  America  to  desig¬ 
nate  and  consecrate  one  of  the  Mexican  clergy  to  be 
Bishop  of  Mexico  and  to  help  the  Church  in  Mexico 
until  it  no  longer  needed  such  care. 

The  House  of  Bishops,  however,  thinking  the  time 
was  not  ripe  for  such  action,  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  the  question  and  compromised  by  sending 
Bishop  Lee  of  Delaware  to  Mexico  to  make  a  tour  of 
inspection.  The  Bishop  found  many  men  there  eager 
for  ordination.  He  accepted  seven  of  them  and  or¬ 
dained  them  to  the  diaconate,  and  then  within  a  few 
days  they  were  elevated  to  the  priesthood.  These  were 
the  first  episcopal  acts  in  Mexico  of  a  bishop  of  the 
American  Church. 

The  Church  in  Mexico  was  still  without  a  bishop, 
but  finally,  in  1879,  Dr.  H.  C.  Riley  was  consecrated 
in  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburgh,  as  Bishop  of  the  Valley 
of  Mexico.  Thus  at  last  this  growing  Church  was  duly 
organized. 
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At  this  time  in  Mexico  there  were  fifty  organized 
congregations  and  thirty  mission  stations  where  seven 
thousand  persons  worshiped  under  the  leadership  of 
nine  clergy  and  seventy  lay  workers.  Most  of  the  con¬ 
gregations  lacked  appropriate  places  of  worship  and 
only  three  had  been  able  to  build  small  churches. 

Maladministration,  financial  troubles,  and  temporary 
schism  caused  the  Church’s  almost  total  extinction 
under  Bishop  Riley.  He  resigned  in  1884,  after  only 
five  years  in  his  new  post. 

From  1886  to  1892  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Gordon  acted 
(for  the  Presiding  Bishop)  as  Resident  in  charge  at 
Mexico  City.  For  six  years  he  skillfully  handled  the 
delicate  situation  there  and  guided  and  counselled  the 
local  authorities  most  successfully.  Ill  health  finally 
forced  Mr.  Gordon  to  give  up  his  work  and  in  1894 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Forrester  who,  for 
the  next  ten  years,  was  the  practical  head  of  the  infant 
Church.  He  completed  the  work  begun  so  ably  by 
Gordon  and  by  the  end  of  his  administration,  La 
Iglesia  de  Jesus  felt  itself  ready  once  more  to  apply 
to  the  Church  in  America  for  episcopal  orders.  At  a  con¬ 
vention  of  clergy  and  lay  leaders  Mr.  Forrester  was 
elected  Bishop  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  and  all  friends 
of  the  movement  looked  forward  confidently  to  its 
strengthening  under  his  wise  administration.  Two  Mex¬ 
ican  priests,  also,  were  nominated  for  the  episcopate 
at  this  convention.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Forrester’s 
death  a  short  time  after  his  election,  made  it  seem  un¬ 
wise  to  consecrate  these  two  Mexican  priests  and  once 
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again  the  movement  underwent  a  period  of  difficulty 
and  distress. 

AMERICANS  IN  MEXICO  WANT  A  BISHOP 

During  these  years  the  growing  need  for  the  Church 
became  even  more  apparent,  for  oil  was  discovered, 
mines  had  been  taken  over  by  English  and  American 
companies,  railroads  were  building,  and  great  numbers 
of  Americans  and  Britishers  were  flocking  into  the 
Republic.  The  needs  of  the  English-speaking  people 
for  Church  services  were  in  themselves  a  challenge  to 
the  Church  in  America;  a  challenge  which  was  accepted. 

In  1904  the  Rev.  Henry  D.  Aves,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Houston,  Texas,  was  consecrated  first  Mis¬ 
sionary  Bishop  of  Mexico.  Bishop  Aves’  prime  responsi¬ 
bility  was  to  care  for  the  growing  American  population 
and  so  successful  was  he  in  the  administration  of  this 
work  that  the  Mexican  Church  was  eager  to  experience 
a  like  development.  In  1906,  it  asked  and  was  allowed 
to  be  united  with  this  Missionary  District,  and  Lm 
Iglesia  de  Jesus  became  an  integral  part  of  the  American 
Church  under  Bishop  Aves. 

The  most  important  work  in  the  Mexican  Church 
was  its  educational  program.  Indeed,  to  this  day  one  of 
the  outstanding  contributions  that  the  Church  in 
America  has  made  to  Mexico  is  found  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  it  has  established  in  that  country.  A 
theological  school  to  train  Mexican  boys  for  the  min¬ 
istry  was  founded  in  Mexico  City  before  the  beginning 
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of  the  Twentieth  Century.  This  was  merged  finally 
with  the  boys’  school  in  the  capital  as  the  Dean  Gray 
Memorial  School  and  Seminary.  This  school  and  the 
Mary  Josephine  Hooker  School  for  Girls  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  Mexican  Church.  But  so  desperately 
poor  was  the  Church  that  these  schools  often  were  in 
the  most  dire  financial  straits. 

Hooker  School,  an  outgrowth  of  Mrs.  Hooker’s 
School  for  Orphans,  founded  in  1875,  has  educated 
many  hundreds  of  Mexican  girls  and  sent  them  out  to 
be  useful  and  helpful  members  of  their  communities. 
Its  proximity  to  Mexico  City  has  helped  fill  its  rooms 
with  eager  students  whose  contributions  in  later  life 
to  their  country  have  earned  the  school  a  unique  and 
high  reputation. 

In  1934,  to  meet  government  regulations,  the  Hooker 
property  was  reorganized  as  a  Mexican  corporation. 

The  school,  now  called  Escuela  Progreso ,  is  organized 
as  a  cooperative  under  a  group  of  Hooker  alumnae. 
The  former  dormitory  is  now  Casa  Hooker ,  organized 
as  a  home  for  girls  and  registered  in  Hacienda.  Here 
Christian  teaching  goes  on  in  a  Christian  atmosphere. 

Today  about  thirty  girls  are  living  in  the  home  and 
attending  public  school,  while  a  somewhat  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  day  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment  of  Escuela  Progreso. 

Most  of  the  Mexican  clergy  in  the  early  days  were 
graduates  of  the  Dean  Gray  School  of  St.  Andrew. 
American  clergy  guided,  helped,  and  served  as  head¬ 
masters  and  members  of  its  faculty  and  through  it  the 
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present  efficient  Mexican  clergy  staff  was  largely  built  up 
and  trained  in  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship 
of  the  Church.  Bishop  Aves  removed  the  school  from 
Mexico  City  to  Guadalajara.  Here  the  students  not 
only  continued  their  academic  and  theological  studies, 
but  also  were  taught  practical  industrial  farming  on 
the  school  farm.  St.  Andrew’s  is  still  filling  up  the  ranks 
of  the  Mexican  clergy.  Not  all  its  graduates  seek  or¬ 
dination,  but  those  who  have  a  vocation  for  the  min¬ 
istry  are  encouraged  to  pursue  theological  studies  and 
some  of  them  come  to  seminaries  in  the  United  States. 

The  last  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Centurv  in  Mexico 

j 

was  distinguished  by  a  decadent  Romanism  on  one  side 
and  a  weak  and  struggling  Protestantism  on  the  other. 
Educated  persons  paid  scant  attention  to  either.  In  be¬ 
tween  these  was  the  Mexican  Episcopal  Church;  small 
and  weak. 

When  Bishop  Aves  arrived  in  Mexico  he  found  only 
sixty-one  congregations,  twenty-eight  clergy  (sixteen 
Mexican  and  twelve  American)  and  two  thousand  com¬ 
municants.  But  the  new  Bishop  brought  to  the  Church 
in  Mexico  a  renewal  of  life  and  the  work  soon  began  to 
progress  under  his  inspired  leadership.  In  his  report 
for  the  year  1907-8  he  wrote: 

“A  thoughtful  view  of  the  political  and  social  state 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  religious  conditions, 
makes  it  quite  evident  that  to  do  a  really  effective  and 
permanent  work  in  Mexico,  evangelistic  effort  must  be 
supplemented  bv  educational;  the  Church  must  be 
strongly  buttressed  by  the  school.” 
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One  reason  the  Church  was  able  to  make  the  progress 
it  did  was  because  of  the  peaceful  conditions  in  Mexico. 
Under  Porfirio  Diaz,  who  succeeded  Juarez  as  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1877,  Mexico,  which  for  centuries  had  been 
characterized  by  robbery,  pillage,  and  violence,  became 
a  comparatively  safe  place  in  which  to  live. 

REVOLUTION  AGAIN:  ITS  AFTERMATH 

But  all  this  was  to  change,  for  in  the  winter  of  1910-11 
the  Revolution  broke  out.  In  May,  1911,  Diaz  was 
forced  to  abdicate  and  the  government  was  overthrown. 
The  Revolution  proved  disastrous  to  the  Church,  for 
as  it  spread  it  touched  every  district  in  which  the 
Church  was  established.  The  entire  work  in  two  prov¬ 
inces  was  lost;  missions  closed  everywhere,  congrega¬ 
tions  scattered,  and  church  buildings  were  destroyed. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  setback  from  which  the  Church  has 
never  quite  recovered.  One  of  the  most  serious  results 
was  the  general  exodus  of  Americans  which  began  al¬ 
most  at  the  outset  of  the  disorders. 

Hooker  School  and  St.  Andrew’s  School  and  Semi¬ 
nary,  however,  continued  to  carry  on  despite  the  dis¬ 
ordered  state  of  the  country.  And  Casa  de  Esperenza, 
the  House  of  Hope,  a  Church  hospital  for  the  poor, 
founded  in  1912  in  Nopala,  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo, 
somehow  managed  to  keep  open  to  care  for  the  count¬ 
less  hundreds  of  poor  and  sick  who  visited  it  yearly. 

The  story  of  the  House  of  Hope  centers  around  an 
individual,  Senora  Sara  Q.  Salinas,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
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Samuel  Salinas,  and  sister-in-law  of  the  present  Bishop. 

Endowed  with  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  nursing,  Mrs. 
Salinas  has  ministered  for  more  than  thirty  years  to 
the  suffering  of  the  folk  of  this  region.  It  was  because 
of  her  skill  that  Bishop  Aves  started  at  this  mission 
a  medical  center  which  would  reach  the  thousands 
among  whom  no  doctor  lived  in  this  isolated  area.  This 
social  service  work  has  been  among  the  best  the  Church 
has  done  in  Mexico. 

The  Revolution  which  overthrew  Diaz  was  inevitable 
if  Mexico  was  to  continue  its  growth  in  democracy.  And 
though  the  Church  did  suffer  in  a  material  way  from  it, 
the  movement  revived  then  and  culminating  in  the  up¬ 
heaval  of  1926-27  really  freed  some  of  Mexico’s  fetters 
and  in  the  long  run  probably  widened  the  Church’s  op¬ 
portunities.  One  of  the  contributing  causes  to  this  revo¬ 
lution,  as  in  that  of  1857,  was  the  political  power  of  the 
Roman  clergy. 

The  Revolution  inevitably  proved  a  great  strain  to 
Bishop  Aves  and,  in  1923,  following  a  severe  illness  he 
resigned.  The  choice  of  a  successor  was  an  immediate 
necessity  in  these  difficult  years  but  delay  followed  de¬ 
lay  and  it  was  not  until  1926  that  the  Rev.  Frank  W. 
Creighton,  rector  of  St.  Ann’s  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
was  consecrated  to  this  post.  During  this  period  there 
was  increased  government  control  over  religion  and 
most  of  the  foreign  clergy  were  forced  to  leave  the 
country.  A  few,  however,  including  the  new  Bishop, 
were  able  to  remain  by  registering  as  clergy  in  charge  of 
American  congregations. 
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By  1929  the  Church  was  able  to  serve  several  English- 
speaking  congregations,  with  the  principal  centers  at 
Mexico  City,  Pachuca  and  Tampico.  It  also  had  nu¬ 
merous  Mexican  congregations  which  could  be  served 
only  by  Mexicans.  In  the  latter  there  were  fifteen  clergy 
working  in  thirty-two  centers,  mostly  among  Indians, 
and  the  leading  social  service  centers  were  in  Mexico 
City  and  Nopala. 

The  Hooker  School  in  Mexico  City  by  this  time 
had  raised  its  enrollment  to  three  hundred  pupils  and 
although  unable  to  give  religious  instruction  it  offered 
Sunday  teaching  at  a  nearby  church.  Throughout  the 
surrounding  countryside  this  institution  was  beginning 
to  win  recognition  for  its  high  standards  and  was  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Church’s  work. 

The  whole  field  during  these  years  of  Bishop  Creigh¬ 
ton’s  leadership  registered  steady  advances  in  numbers, 
interest  and  gifts.  One  great  area  in  particular,  Nopala 
in  Hidalgo,  was  entirely  dominated  by  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

THE  MEXICAN  CHURCH  COMES  OF  AGE 

In  1931  Archdeacon  Efrain  Salinas  y  Velasco,  a  Mexican 
and  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  all  priests  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  was  elected  Suffragan  Bishop.  He 
had  attended  the  Episcopal  Church’s  Mexican  prepara¬ 
tory  school  and  seminary  and  had  studied  for  two  years 
at  Nashotah  House  in  Wisconsin.  Later  he  was  head¬ 
master  of  St.  Andrew’s  School  in  Guadalajara.  Bishop 
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Salinas  was  elected  Bishop  by  the  House  of  Bishops 
in  1934  after  Bishop  Creighton  resigned. 

The  decade  that  Bishop  Salinas  has  spent  here  first 
as  Suffragan  and  since  1934  in  full  charge  has  been 
marked  by  the  withdrawal  of  many  foreigners  from 
Mexico  and  by  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  foreign¬ 
ers  employed  by  Mexican  industry.  Americans  and 
British  leaving  the  country  have  thus  markedly  de¬ 
creased  the  number  of  Church  people  in  the  Church’s 
three  or  four  English-speaking  congregations.  This 
has  been  reflected  in  Church  statistics,  both  numerical 
and  financial.  Reduction  in  appropriations  through  the 
National  Council  were  necessary  during  the  depression. 
In  1931  the  appropriation  was  $56,638,  to  aid  work  in 
twenty-five  missions;  in  1941  it  was  $31,352,  for  thirty- 
one  organized  and  eight  unorganized  missions. 

Even  more  notable,  in  view  of  the  extremely  limited 
means  of  the  Mexican  farmers  and  country  people  who 
make  up  most  of  the  Church’s  communicant  list,  con¬ 
tributions  for  Church  work  in  1931  were  $15,500,  of 
which  only  twenty-five  per  cent  came  from  the  Mexi¬ 
cans;  today  contributions  total  $45,334  and  eighty  per 
cent  is  given  by  Mexicans. 

Bishop  Salinas  has  started  work  in  seven  new  places, 
in  these  eleven  years,  and  he  and  his  fellow-workers 
have  built  seven  new  churches  in  other  places.  Some  of 
these  have  been  built  by  the  people  themselves  and 
are  far  off  in  the  mountains  with  hardly  a  road  leading 
to  them.  Their  dedication  by  the  Bishop  was  the  time 
for  a  great  fiesta  with  friends,  music,  flowers  and  gen- 
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eral  gaiety  after  a  long  and  moving  religious  service. 

Much  of  the  Church’s  work  today  is  centered  in  and 
around  Mexico  City.  In  the  country’s  capital  city  are 
the  San  Jose  de  Gracia  Cathedral,  the  F,_  dish-speaking 
church,  and  several  parishes,  while  on  the  outskirts  is 
Casa  Hooker.  About  thirty  more  of  the  Church’s  small 
missions  are  scattered  throughout  several  of  the  Mexi- 
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can  States  including  Guerrero,  Hidalgo,  Jalisco,  Mexico, 
Michoacan,  and  Morelos. 

Many  of  these  missions  are  found  in  colorful  little 
Indian  villages  in  isolated  regions  where  the  only  means 
of  access  is  on  horses  or  burros.  One  of  these  missions, 
San  Juan  Evangelista,  is  in  San  Pedro  Martir,  an  old 
Aztec  village.  The  majority  of  the  residents  here  are 
farming  folk  who  take  their  religion  very  seriously  and 
most  of  them  attend  the  church. 

One  group  of  interesting  missions  is  within  easy 
reach  of  Toluca,  capital  of  the  State  of  Mexico.  A  short 
train  ride  to  Tenango  del  Valle  and  a  thrilling  horse¬ 
back  ride  up  a  mountain  road  through  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  and  countless  burro  trains  brings  the  traveler 
to  Jaquicingo,  one  of  the  early  centers  of  preaching  and 
teaching.  This  mission  is  typical  of  several  found  in 
the  surrounding  region. 

The  early  missionaries  of  La  Iglesia  de  Jesus  went 
into  the  mountains  to  preach  the  Gospel  which  they 
had  recently  learned.  In  the  sections  they  traveled  are 
three  little  missions,  Amecameca,  Ayapango,  and  Te- 
calco,  situated  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
volcanoes  Popocateptl  and  Ixtacihuatl. 

East  of  Mexico  City,  in  the  State  of  Mexico,  is  another 
of  these  colorful  missions,  La  Epifania.  It  is  located  in 
the  mountain  village  of  Xochitengo,  another  early 
preaching  station,  whose  climate  is  so  warm  that 
oranges,  figs,  and  semi-tropical  fruits  are  grown  in 
abundance.  It  is  reported  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
village  were  so  eager  to  learn  of  the  Gospel  that  they 
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carried  a  lamb  all  the  way  to  Mexico  City  to  exchange  it 
for  a  Bible. 

In  the  State  of  Hidalgo  much  of  the  Mexican  work 
of  the  Church  has  been  done  by  the  missionary-priest 
Samuel  Salinas,  elder  brother  of  the  Bishop.  For  years 
Mr.  Salinas  has  spent  long  and  weary  hours  in  the 
saddle  for  his  missions  are  far  apart  and  some  can  be 
reached  only  over  difficult  and  dangerous  trails. 

A  half  day’s  journey  on  horseback  from  Toluca 
brings  the  traveler  to  the  village  of  San  Miguel  el  Alto, 
But  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  village.  “Estamos  muy 
separados,  Senor,”  says  a  polite  Indian  guide.  Indeed 
the  houses  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  El  Divino 
Pastor  are  scattered  over  a  valley  and  the  sides  of  two 
mountains  from  a  half  to  a  mile  and  half  apart. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Church’s  thirty  or  more 
missions  in  various  parts  of  Mexico.  All  these  now  are 
served  only  by  native  priests  for  the  present  strongly 
nationalistic  government  has  passed  a  law  stipulating 
that  foreign  clergy  can  not  serve. 

The  Bishop  is  troubled  most  by  his  inability  to  ex¬ 
tend  work  in  many  communities  where  he  now  has 
an  opportunity  to  do  so.  “Me  faltan  clerigos,”  is  his 
chief  cry.  “I  need  clergy.”  He  has  but  twenty,  some  of 
whom  are  elderly,  and  the  country  has  certain  regula¬ 
tions  requiring  the  clergy  to  be  registered  for  work  in 
definite  places,  so  they  cannot  spread  out  over  larger 
fields  as  some  do  in  the  United  States. 

Eight  or  ten  lay  readers,  including  several  postulants 
and  candidates  for  Orders,  are  giving  excellent  help; 
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without  them,  the  Bishop  says,  it  would  probably  have 
been  necessary  to  close  some  of  the  missions.  He  has 
addressed  an  urgent  invitation  to  the  young  men  of 
the  Church  to  offer  their  assistance.  “We  cannot  im¬ 
provise  clergy,”  he  says,  “since  our  canons  require  cer¬ 
tain  preparation  which  takes  time.  We  must  have  also  a 
lay  ministry,  which  gives  our  young  men  a  chance  to 
manifest  their  affection  for  their  Church  by  maintain¬ 
ing  the  fire  and  the  faith  and  the  devotion  among  people 
in  places  where  we  cannot  yet  have  a  priest  in  charge.” 

Despite  years  of  persecution,  poverty,  and  struggle 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Mexico  is  carrying  on  valiantly 
and  facing  the  future  with  hope  and  confidence.  The 
Mexican  churches  have  given  evidence  that  they  are 
capable  of  self-support  and  are  showing  vitality  under 
completely  native  leadership  headed  by  an  efficient 
and  far-seeing  Bishop.  Although  the  work  is  small  it 
is  healthy  and  vigorous  wherever  it  is  established.  And 
Mexican  clergy  and  workers  are  confident  of  the  future 
success  of  their  service  to  the  people  of  Mexico— a  peo¬ 
ple  whose  ardor  through  the  centuries  has  refused  to 
admit  defeat. 
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Hernando  Cortez  conquers  Mexico. 

Mexico  becomes  independent. 

War  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
The  Rev.  E.  G.  Nicholson  organizes  La  Socie- 
dad  Catolica  Apostolica  Mexicana. 

Empire  under  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria 
is  established.  Board  of  Missions  sends  Dr. 
Nicholson  to  revisit  Mexico  and  report. 
Maximilian  is  executed  and  republic  restored. 
Clergy  in  Mexico  petition  General  Convention 
for  a  bishop. 

Hooker  School  is  organized. 

H.  C.  Riley,  first  Bishop  of  Mexico. 

Financial  troubles  and  temporary  schism  lead 
almost  to  extinction  of  Church  in  Mexico. 
The  Rev.  W.  B.  Gordon  acts  as  Resident. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Forrester,  Resident.  Church 
built  up  again. 

Henry  D.  Aves,  Bishop  of  Mexico. 

La  Iglesia  de  Jesus  asks  to  be  united  with  this 
missionary  district.  Progress  begins  anew.  . 
Period  of  Revolution.  Missions  closed  every¬ 
where,  congregations  scattered,  and  church 
buildings  destroyed. 

Frank  W.  Creighton,  Bishop  of  Mexico.  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Government  control  over  religion; 
most  foreign  clergy  expelled  but  some  remain 
(including  Bishop)  bv  registering  as  clergy  in 
charge  of  American  congregations. 

Efrain  Salinas  y  Velasco  consecrated  Suffragan. 
Efrain  Salinas  y  Velasco,  Bishop. 

General  Manuel  Avila  Comacho  is  elected 
President.  Religious  laws  remain  the  same,  but 
are  more  broadly  interpreted  and  administered 
than  in  preceding  years. 
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Suggestions  for  Further  Reading 

Pattern  of  Mexico  by  Clifford  Gessler  (New  York,  Ap- 
pleton-Century,  1941,  $5).  Historical  sketch  and  travel¬ 
og  with  references  to  racial,  religious,  political,  and 
economic  history. 

Chaos  in  Mexico  by  Charles  S.  Macfarland  (New  York, 
Harper,  $2).  The  conflict  between  the  State  and  the 
Church,  the  trends  toward  a  totalitarian  State,  and  re¬ 
ligion  and  humanism. 

Mexico:  A  Study  of  Two  Americas  by  Stuart  Chase 
(New  York,  Macmillan,  1931,  $3).  A  travel  book  stress¬ 
ing  the  simplicity  of  life  of  “machineless  men”  in 
Mexico  as  contrasted  to  the  machine  age  in  the  States. 

Many  Mexicos  by  Lesley  Byrd  Simpson  (New  York, 
Putnam,  1941,  $3).  An  interpretation  of  our  Southern 
neighbor  written  with  keenness  and  wit  that  bears  the 
impress  of  reality. 

The  Ejido;  Mexico’s  Way  Out  by  Eyler  N.  Simpson 
(Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1937,  $5). 
A  history  of  the  legal  aspects  of  agrarian  reform 
tracing  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  government  and  vari¬ 
ations  in  policy  through  shifts  of  personnel.  Suggests 
how  the  ejido  if  properly  developed  can  be  a  basis  for 
a  sane  economic  structure  of  Mexico. 

Mexico  and  Its  Heritage  by  Ernest  Gruening  (New 
York,  Century,  1928,  $6.  1931  ed.,  $3).  A  serious  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  including  historical, 
religious,  and  political  influences. 
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The  Mexican  Maze  by  Carleton  Beals  (Phila.,  J.  S. 
Lippincott,  1931,  $3).  A  narrative  depicting  political, 
economic,  and  religious  influences  upon  the  history  of 
Mexico.  Illustrated  by  Diego  Rivera. 

Religion  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  G.  Baez  Camargo 
and  Kenneth  C.  Grubb  (London,  World  Dominion 
Press,  1935,  $2).  A  study  of  the  Church  and  the  State 
with  its  implication  for  religious  freedom. 


Public  Libraries  will  welcome  your  inquiry  for  books 
on  Mexico;  all  on  this  list  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  National  Council  Library.  Prices  listed 
were  furnished  by  the  various  publishers 
and  are  subject  to  change. 
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The  finest  building  in  many  a  Mexican  village  is  the  church,  usually  built  by 
the  labor  of  the  people  themselves  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  Bishop. 


Monkmeyer 


Most  of  the  Church's  work  in  Mexico  is  in  the  mountainous  country  districts 
adjacent  to  the  capital.  Here  is  Cuernavaca  from  Maximilian's  palace. 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts 


A  Mexican  fisherman  weaves  his  own  nets. 


Casa  Hooker  girls  (above)  work  in  laboratory  making  shoe  polish  and  other 
preparations  for  sale.  (Below)  Cathedral  of  San  Jose  de  Gracia,  Mexico  City. 
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A  new  pamphlet  series  describing  achievements, 
policies,  and  problems  of  the  Church's  work 
against  a  background  of  the  contemporary 
scene.  Each  pamphlet  includes  special  picture 
section,  map,  reading  list,  handy  table  of  im¬ 
portant  dates. 


Eden  of  the  Americas  15c 

(CARIBBEAN  ) 

Land  of  Contrasts  15c 

(MEXICO) 

Under  the  Southern  Cross  15c 

(BRAZIL) 

Beyond  the  Eight  Horizons  25c 

(CH-INA) 


OTHER  VOLUMES  IN  PREPARATION 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  •  281  FOURTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


